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TBE  RAILSPLITTER  AND   THE  RAILROADS 


The  induction  into  service  of  modem  streamline  trains 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  by  two  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  transportation  companies,  has  called  to  mind 
the  evolution  of  the  railroad  during  the  life  time  of  the 
EailspUtter  and  the  part  which  he  played  in  its  progress. 

Early  Railroad  Spokesman 

During  the  first  recorded  public  address  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  delivered  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  this  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  railroads: 

"A  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  citizens  of  Jackson- 
ville and  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  purpose  of  deliber- 
ating and  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  constructing 
a  railroad  from  some  eligible  point  on  the  Illinois  River, 
through  the  town  of  Jacksonville,  in  Morgan  County,  to 
the  town  of  Springfield,  in  Sangamon  County.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  very  desirable  object.  No  other  improvement 
that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in  util- 
ity the  railroad.  It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  communi- 
cation between  places  of  business  remotely  situated  from 
each  other.  Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  progress  of 
commercial  intercourse  is  not  interrupted  by  either  high 
or  low  water,  or  freezing  weather,  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  that  render  our  future  hopes  of  water 
communication  precarious  and  uncertain." 

The  Long  Nine  Railroad  Advocate 

Lincoln's  political  career  had  advanced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent by  1836  that  he  had  become  the  leader  of  the  Sanga- 
mon delegation  in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  These  repre- 
sentatives associated  with  Lincoln  consisted  of  nine  tall 
men  of  which  Lincoln  was  the  tallest.  As  spokesman  for 
the  group  he  had  gone  on  record  "for  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  several  states, 
to  enable  our  state  in  common  with  others,  to  dig  canals 
and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and 
paying  the  interest  on  it" 

A  Railroad  Congressman 

Lincoln's  first  political  speech  had  touched  upon  the 
utility  of  the  railroad.  As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature, he  voted  for  laws  favorable  to  the  building  of 
railroads  and  his  last  speech  as  a  congressman  was  de- 
livered "on  the  bill  granting  lands  to  the  states  to  make 
railroads  and  canals." 

His  argument  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
some  objections  to  the  bill.  If  he  understood  those  ob- 
jections the  first  was  that  "if  the  bill  were  to  become  a 
law  it  would  be  used  to  lock  larger  portions  of  the  public 
lands  from  sale  without  at  least  effecting  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  bill — the  constructing  of  railroads  in  the 
new  states." 

A  Railroad  Attorney 

As  an  attorney  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Lin- 
coln was  paid  his  largest  single  fee,  although  he  was 
obliged  to  sue  to  collect  the  amount  he  felt  was  due  him. 
Many  other  roads  retained  Lincoln  to  represent  them  in 
litigation  and  he  had  an  annual  pass  over  the  Chicago 
and  Mississippi  Railroad. 

His  most  significant  service  rendered  to  the  advance- 
ment of  rail  transportation  interests  during  the  Illinois 
days  was  the  winnmg,  assisted  by  his  associates,  of  the 
famous  Bridge  Case  for  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  This 
case  eventually  opened  the  way  for  the  building  of  rail- 
road bridges  across  navigable  streams  and  it  made  pos- 


sible the  remarkable  extension  of  the  coast  to  coast  rail- 
roads in  which  Lincoln  was  to  have  a  unique  part. 

A  Pioneer  Railroad  Builder 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President,  many  appeals 
were  made  to  the  government  for  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  In  January,  1863,  a  letter  urging 
the  completion  of  a  line  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  was  re- 
ceived, to  which  Lincoln  replied  he  had  considered  it  and 
then  concludued,  "the  military  necessity  for  it  is-not  so 
patent  but  that  Congress  would  try  to  restrain  in  some 
way  were  I  to  attempt  it." 

Lincoln  did  see^  however,  the  military  necessity  of  a 
road  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  it  was  an  epoch  making 
decision  when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road 
must  be  built  as  indicated  by  this  memorandum: 

"Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  October  5,  1863. 

"Whom  it  may  concern:  Unless  something  now  un- 
known and  unexpected  shall  come  to  my  knowledge,  tend- 
ing to  change  my  purpose,  I  shall,  at  the  proper  time, 
appoint  Timothy  J.  Carter  one  of  the  two  directors  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  a  provision  in 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  'An  act 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  se- 
cure to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal, 
military,  and  other  purposes,  approved  July  1,  1862'." 

"Abraham  Lincoln." 

How  far  this  project  had  progressed  is  revealed  in  Lin- 
coln's annual  message  to  Congress  presented  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1864,  in  which  this  statement  appeared: 

'The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific  States  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has 
been  entered  upon  with  a  vigor  that  gives  assurance  of 
success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor. 
The  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely 
located  for  one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  initial 
point  at  Omaha  City,  Nebraska,  and  a  preliminary  loca- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  has  been  made 
from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of  Truckee 
River,  in  Nevada." 

A  Railroad  Superintendent 

During  the  early  days  in  the  legislature,  the  session  in 
Congress,  or  in  his  active  legal  practice  as  a  railroad 
attorney,  "the  railsplitter"  could  never  have  anticipated 
that  some  day  he  would  take  over  the  superintendency, 
so  to  speak,  of  all  the  railroads  in  America.  An  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  May  25,  1862,  virtually 
gave  him  supreme  authority  over  the  transportation 
schedule  of  all  lines.  The  order  follows: 

"War  Department,  May  25,  1862. 

"Ordered:  By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  takes  military  possession  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  from  and  after  this 
date  until  further  order,  and  directs  that  the  respective 
railroad  companies,  their  officers  and  servants,  shall  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  transportation  of  such 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  as  may  be  ordered  by  the 
military  authorities,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  busi- 
ness. 

"By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

"M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster-General." 
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A    RAILROAD     MINDED    PRESIDENT 


President  Lincoln  was  railroad 
minded  and  this  fact  may  have  had 
more  to  do  with  the  winning  of  the 
Civil  War  than  students  of  history 
have  been  willing  to  admit.  The  back- 
ground of  his  sympathetic  attitude 
towards  transportation  by  rail  is  re- 
vealed in  a  speech  which  he  made 
when  but  twenty-five  years  old.  He 
said  in  part,  "No  other  improvement 
that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping 
forcan  equal  in  utility  the  railroad. 
It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  com- 
munication between  places  of  business 
remotely  situated  from  each  other. 
Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  prog- 
ress of  commercial  intercourse  is  not 
interrupted  by  either  high  or  low 
water,  or  freezing  weather,  which  are 
the  principal  difficulties  that  render 
our  future  hopes  of  water  communi- 
cation precarious  and  uncertain." 

Notwithstanding  certain  economic 
savings  in  transportation  by  water, 
loading  and  orientation  benefits  in 
transportation  by  highway,  time  ele- 
ment advantages  in  transportation  by 
air,  the  intercourse  by  rail  even  now 
IS  less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
natural  elements. 

Lincoln  as  an  Illinois  legislator,  a 
member  of  Congress,  a  corporate  law- 
yer, and  finally  as  the  President  of 
the  nation  was  an  advocate  for  the 
railroads.  This  long  association  with 
transportation  interests  became  most 
valuable  to  him  and  to  the  nation 
when  he  became  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic. 

If  a  dozen  of  the  most  important 
orders  issued  by  the  War  Department 
during  the  Civil  War  could  be  selected, 
the  following  one  most  certainly  would 
be  among  them.  The  act  virtually 
made  Lincoln  the  President  of  all 
union  railroads,  something  he  never 
could  have  anticipated  when  repre- 
senting railway  companies  in  Illinois 
at  a  fee  of  $10.00  per  case. 

"War  Department,  May  25,  1862. 
"Ordered:  By  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  by  act  of  Congress,  the 
1- resident  takes  military  possession  of 
ail  the  railroads  in  the  United  States, 
from  and  after  this  date  until  further 
order,  and  directs  that  the  respective 
railroad  companies,  their  officers  and 
servants,  shall  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  the  transportation  of 
such  troops  and  munitions  of  war  as 
may  be  ordered  by  the  military  au- 
thorities, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business. 

"By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
"M.  C.  Meigs, 
Quartermaster-General." 


Some  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  utility  of  the  railroads  during  the 
Civil  War  as  a  contributing  factor  to 
the  success  of  the  north.  However,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  it  has  taken  a 
well  written  book  featuring  this 
phase  of  aggressive  action  to  impress 
the  student  with  the  extremely  im- 
portant part  which  transportation  of 
men  and  supplies  played,  especially  in 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  conflict. 
This    book,    Victory   Rode    the   Rails, 


THE  EDITOR'S  SEVENTH 
PACIFIC  COAST  ITINERARY 

Although  far  withdrawn  from  the 
actual  scenes  of  Lincoln's  stamping 
ground,  there  are  on  the  western 
coast  a  great  many  well  informed 
students  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with 
whom  it  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to 
fellowship.  There  have  always  been 
very  interesting  programs  arranged 
for  me  both  enroute  to  and  from  the 
Pacific  and  this  coming  itinerary  will, 
I  am  siire,  compare  favorably  vdth 
those  of  other  years.  Local  schedules 
for  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the 
itinerary  may  be  secured  preliminary 
to  the  announced  date  from  the  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  city 
noted: 

Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Feb.  1,  1954. 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  Feb.  2,  3. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Feb.  4,  5. 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Feb.  8. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  9-14. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Feb.  15-19. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  Feb.  22,  23. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Feb.  24,  25. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Feb.  26,  March  1. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  March  2. 
Butte,  Mont.,  March  3. 
Billings,  Mont.,  March  4,  5. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March  8,  9,  10. 
Denver,  Colo.,  March  11,  12. 
Cheyenne,  Wye,  March  15,  16. 
ScottsblufF,  Neb.,  March  17,  18. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  March  19. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  March  22,  23. 
Des  Moines,  la.,  March  24,  25. 


by  George  Edgar  Turner  is  another 
one  of  Bobbs-Merrill's  excellent  con- 
tributions to  history. 

While  the  south  may  have  had  bet- 
ter trained  leaders  of  combat  troops, 


the  north  was  far  superior  in  what  is 
technically  termed,  engineers.  Officers 
who  directed  the  building  of  bridges, 
and  provided  for  the  moving  of  the 
army  and  supplies  from  place  to  place 
have  had  little  recognition  compared 
with  the  more  glorious  exploits  of  a 
Lee  or  a  Grant.  The  railroad  minded 
Lincoln  did  not  overlook  the  need  for 
supervisors  of  carriers. 

The  outstanding  engineering  genius 
of  the  v/ar  was  Herman  Haupt,  build- 
er of  the  great  transportation  wonder 
of  that  day,  the  Hoosier  Tunnel  in 
Massachusetts.  On  May  23,  1862,  just 
one  month  after  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  government  he  was  called 
in  to  confer  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Later  when  the  President  viewed  the 
bridge  over  Potomac  Creek,  400  feet 
long  and  100  feet  high,  built  in  fifteen 
days,  Lincoln  said,  "I  have  seen  the 
most  remarkable  structure  human 
eyes  ever  rested  upon.  That  man 
Haupt  has  built  a  bridge  across  Poto- 
mac Creek  .  .  .  over  which  loaded 
trains  are  running  every  hour  and, 
upon  my  word,  gentlemen,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  beanpoles  and  corn- 
stalks." 

One  of  Haupt's  most  surprising  un- 
dertakings was  in  preparation  for  the 
Gettysburg  Battle.  On  July  1  when 
the  battle  lines  were  drawn  Haupt's 
assistant,  Adna  Anderson  arrived  with 
400  men,  members  of  the  Railroad 
Construction  Corps.  All  railroads 
leading  to  Gettysburg  v/ere  immedi- 
ately made  passable  allowing  thirty 
trains  a  day  to  reach  the  battlefield. 
By  July  3,  two  days  later  when  the 
battle  was  at  its  height,  1500  tons 
of  supplies  were  expressed  in  to  Get- 
tysburg and  the  trains  returning  were 
taking  the  wounded  to  Baltimore  for 
hospitalization. 

Back  in  Illinois  in  1857  the  railroad 
minded  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  an  at- 
torney, had  clashed  with  the  steam- 
boat minded  Jefferson  Davis,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  who  had  instructed 
a  district  attorney  to  obtain  an  in- 
junction forbidding  a  bridge  over  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Rock  Island  to  be 
used  for  the  passage  of  trains.  They 
clashed  again  in  1861  and  it  was  not 
until  at  the  very  close  of  the  war  in 
1865,  too  late  to  be  of  an  advantage, 
that  Davis  took  over  the  Southern 
railroads.  The  north  was  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  a  railroad  minded 
President  who  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  hostilities,  saw  the  large  and 
important  part  transportation  was  to 
play  in  the  contest. 


ipril  17,   1957 


Th&  Kansas  State  Historical  XtiTirary 
5opeka»  Kansas 

OentleaenJ 

I  have  in  mr  files  an  old  newspaper  clipping  (ii©v«pa|)«r 
and  eate  imknown)  which  is  Incomplet®*  that  was  written  tsy  Frank 
Kavanou^* 

The  article  is  entitled  "'fhen  Lincoln  '-as  Blaiaed  as  Indirect 
Cause  of  laneas  Mtirder."     "President's  reaiark,   »He  Ought  to  "be  Spanked,* 
Said  to  Have  Led  Ho  Killing  of  Prosaoter  of  Kansas  Pacific  P^ilroad." 
This  title  refers  to  the  murder  of  S^^uel  Hallett  hy  0«A*  Talmitt. 

Trem  th®  clipping  It  appears  that  the  murder  was  committsd 
in  Wyandot t©  County,  Kansas,     ^pareatly  you  have  in  your  lihrary  a 
numher  of  references  to  the  imarder. 

Also  an  accmint  of  the  murder  is  to  he  found  in  a  hor^  "by 

Perl  w.  Morgan,   titled  l^^atorv  of  Wyandotte. .Cmnty,*     I  think  the 

aurder  was  committed  sometime  in  1864. 

According  to  my  inform  at  ion  "the  n-me  of  Lincoln  was  handed 
aboat  in  the  law  courts  which  now  is  v/yandotte.^ 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  on  this  suhjectl  I  will 
he  glad  to  pay  for  photostats  or  for  any  expense  in  connection  with 
this  request. 

I  wrndd  like  to  writer  this  article  for  a  future  issue  of 
Lippoln  lore  a  sample  copy  of  which  I  enclose. 

Hoping  you  can  help  m&  in  this  project,   I  remain 

Slnce-^^oly, 


KGMtss 
enc* 


H*  Crerald  McMurtry 


Kansas  Stat©  Historical  Lihrary  *2-       April  17 »  1957 


P.S.  Any  photogmphs  th  t  I  could  secure  of  the  principal  peopl© 
involved  would  enhance  interest* 


When  Lincoln  Was  Blamed  as 
Indirect  Cause  of  Kansas  Murder 

President's     Remark,     'He     Ought    to     Be 

Spanked/  Said  to  Have  Led  to  Killing  of 

Promoter  of  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad. 


By  FRANK  KAVANAUGH. 

Few  historians  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  once  quoted  as  having  been  the  indirec  cause  ^^^^^  "i'^  "J^^^^f^^ 
gave  Wyandotte  county.  Kas..  a  few  weeks'  thrill  Some  there  were 
who  even  blamed  Lincoln  for  the  whole  thing,  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
only  connection  Lincoln  had  with  the  controversy  that  led  to  the 
murder  was  a  chance  remark  he  made.  And  there  are  many  who  doubt 
that  he  ever  made  that  remark.  j„  „*  +v,»  c+=ito 

Those  who  wish  to  m^^y  delve  into  the  dusty  records  of  the  f  a^^ 
historical  society  in  Topeka  and  find  "If ^y  references  ^o  th^murder 
and  there  are  a  few  copies  of  a  book  by  Perl  W.  Morgan,  titled,  History 
of  Wyando  te  County/'  which  gives  a  few  facts  ^f -^J?,"f,  f^^^^ 
when  the  name  of  the  martyred  president  ^^^^^^^^^f  ,.^*  f^i^l^^fa"," 
of  a  prominent  railroad  promoter  in  the  daysjust  precedmg  the  Civil  war. 
In  congress,   in   1856-57,   the  re_c-<S  " 


ords  go  on  to  state,  when  a  bill 
for  a  transcontinental  railroad  was 
brought  up.  it  provided  a  Missouri 
river  terminal  at  Leavenworth.  But 
Sen.  John  B.  Henderson  of  Missouri, 
a  man  of  great  influence  at  that 
time  in  national  affairs,  insisted  that 


On  the  completion  of  the  first  40 
miles  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  an  ex- 
cursion was  run  from  Wyandotte  to 
Lawrence.  A  letter  of  invitation, 
signed  by  Samuel  Hallett,  only  one 
of  which  is  now  known  to  exist, 
informed   the    excursionists   that   a 
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time  in  national  attairs,  insisxea  cna.  ---^^^^^^  ^^^t  the  west  bound 
the    terminal    be    changed    to    the  steamer  wou  August,    at 

mouth  of  the  Kansas  (Kaw)  nverjtrain  on  '"^^^^'^^^  \^  ^,,,^  to 
His  arguments  were  convincing  and.ParKViue     a  ^  ^^^^^ 

that  is  how  Kansas  City  ^^^ -h°sen  | Wyandotte.  where^^J^_  ^^^^^  .^_ 
as  the  starting  place  of  the  ^^^  "  i'^ty'^^^.e  told  to  apply  at  th^ 
roads  that  now  penetrate  the  west-  vited    were    x        ^^^^^^^^gg    Beaver 


ern  country. 


,      .    1     J  J      /street  New  York,  for  free  transpor- 
In    1863    a    steamboat    landed    at, strf^et  Ne        ^^^^  ^^   ^.^^^^^. 

Wyandotte  the  first  equipment  for  g^^^jg^    ^^6    divided    as    to    the 


building  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad 
west  from  this  point,  and  a  locomo- 
tive. In  landing  the  locomotive  it 
shpped  off  the  skids  and  was  thor- 
oughly baptized  in  the  waters  of 
the  Kaw,  at  the  point  where  the 
Northwestern  bridge  now  spans  that 
stream.  A  crew  of  several  hundred 
men  and  numerous  oxen  worked 
twenty-one  days  getting  it  to  dry 
ground. 

Old  Pontoon  Bridge. 
A  depot  was  built  near  the  foot 
of  what  is  now  Minnesota  avenue, 
and    in    November.    1864,    the    first 
passenger  train  was  run  through  to 
Lawrence.     At  this  time  a  pontoon 
bridge    was    built    by    the    Kansas 
Pacific    company    and    the    United 
States  government  across  the  Kaw 
river,    over   which   passengers    and 
baggage    were    transferred    to    the 
steamboats  at  the  Kansas  City  land- 
ing,  to   the   terminal   depot    of   the 
•hen  new  Missouri  Pacific  railroad, 
t  the  foot  of  Grand  avenue,  and  the 
otels   and   various   sections    of   the 
ty.     (And  it  may  be  stated   here 
at   in   those   days  there   were   no 
ailway  stations— they  were  depots.) 
This  pontoon  affair  was  the  first 
wagon  and  foot  bridge  thrown  across 
the    Kansas    river    at   Kansas    City, 
and  over  it  troops  crossed  to  fight 
the  battle  of  Westport  during  Price's 
it  last  raid.     The  bridge  lasted  but  a 
it  few  months,  being  swept  away  by  a 
'-  rise  in  the  river.    Shortly  after  its 
e  destruction  a  new  railroad   built   a 
spur  from  Armstrong  and  a  bridge 
which    carried    its    rails    over    the 
river   to   a  junction  with   the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  at  the  state  line. 


point  where  the  steamer  was  to 
meet  the  excursionists.  Some  de- 
clare it  was  Weston  instead  oi 
Parkvillo.     Anyway,  they  came. 

Shortly  alter  the  letter  of  invi 
tation  was  issued  Samuel  Hallett 
was  shot  and  killed  in  Wyandotte 
by  O.  A.  Talcutt,  chief  engineer 
for  the  capitalists  building  the  road, 
or,  rather,  backing  it.  and  the  ca- 
reer of  a  great  railroad  builder  or 
a  great  bunco  man,  whichever  side 
you  happened  to  be  on,  was  brought 
to  an  end.  and  the  name  of  Llncota 
was  bandied  about  in  the  la\^ 
courts  of  the  county  which  now  \t 
Wyandotte. 

Work   Begins. 
Hallett  came  to  Leavenworth  in 
the   fall    of    1863.    and.    having    se- 
cured the  right-of-way  for  a  rail-: 
road  previously  granted  under  the 
territorial  government  to  the  Leav- 
enworth, Pawnee  &  Lawrence  Rail- 
road-company, he  proposed  to  some 
of   the    capitalists    of   Leavenworth 
to  put  a  railroad  across  the  county, 
and  received  pledges  for  the  under- 
taking.   Work  was  begun  at  once, 
and  a  road  was  built  to   what   is 
known    as    the   "Junction"    on   the 
Missouri  Pacific,  near  Leavenworth. 
One    authority    says    that,    calling 
for    funds.    Hallett   was    given   the 
cold  shoulder  and  told  to  go  ahead 
with  the  road.     This  was  in  Feb- 
ruary,  1864.     The  Missouri  Pacific 
was     approaching    Jefferson    City, 
land    Hallett    saw    that    if    ground 
could  be  broken  at  .the  mouth  of 
+he   Kaw   river   for    the    beginning 
f  a  new  railroad  to  be  known  as 
e    Kansas    Pacific,    a    connection 
ad  be  made  between  it  and  the 


Missouri  Pacific  more  quickly  and 
leave  Leavenworth  out  in  the  cold. 
Quietly  maturing  his  plans  and  con- 
tracts, he  quit  Leavenworth  and  one 
morning  began  work  without  a  soul 
in  Wyandotte  knowing  of  his  in- 
tention beforehand. 

Word  reached  the  city  (Wyan- 
dotte) about  10  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing that  work  had  begun  on  a  new 
railroad.  Hundreds  of  citizens  went 
down  on  foot  and  in  carriages  and 
found  a  hundred  men  at  work  cut- 
ting an  opening  through  the  woods 
south  of  Armstrong,  near  where 
Kansas  avenue  now  is.  Wyandotte 
boiled  over  with  excitement.  Prop- 
erty went  up  100  per  cent  during 
the  week,  and  Hallett  and  his  two 
brothers  were  found  to  have  op- 
tions on  many  pieces  of  property, 
which  options  were  speedily  bought 
up  by  those  from  whom  they  were 
acquired. 

Employment  for  1,000. 
Hallett   opened   an    office   at   the 
foot    al    Kansas    avenue,    and    the 
streets  were  thronged  with  working 
men.    By  the  middle  of  April  more 
than     1,000    men     were     employed. 
Samuel   Hallett    was    general    man- 
ager,   his    brother,    John,    was    em- 
ployed  as    superintendent,    and   an- 
other brother.  Thomas,  was  an  as- 
sistant.     O.    A.    Talcutt    was    chief 
engineer.     Talcutt  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  man  holding  an  ex- 
ecutive position  with  the  company 
who    really    knew    anything    about 
railroad  building.    He  was  a  gradu- 
ate  of   a    Massachusetts   university, 
and  had  been  employed  in  an  execu- 
tive   capacity    by    several    eastern 
transportation  companies. 

About  the  middle  of  May  Samuel 
Hallett  went  to  St.  Louis,  leaving 
the  office  work  to  his  brother  John. 
It  has  been  stated  that  soon  after 
Hallett  left,  Talcutt  came  in  from 
the  western  terminus  of  the  road, 
and,  drawing  the  amount  of  money 
coming  to  liim,  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  met  Samuel  Hallett  and 
asked  for  more  money,  which  was 
paid,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  engineer  had  been  settled  with 
in  full  at  the  office.  ,,    ^.    .      ' 

Witnesses  told  afterward  that  a 
week  later  Samuel  Hallett  was 
called  to  Wasliington  and  while 
conferring  with  President  Lincoln 
about  the  road,  Mr.  Lincoln  called 
his  attention  to  a  letter  received 
from  Talcutt. 

In  the  letter,  it  was  stated,  Tal- 
cutt claimed  that  Hallett  was  con- 
structing the  cheapest  kind  of  road; 


but  John  Hallett's  hand  came  down 
upon  him  again,  and  before  he 
could  make  any  successful  attempt; 
at  resistance,  his  assailant  had', 
opened  the  door  and  hurled  him 
through  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

Shot  On  Street, 
Talcutt    nursed    his    bruises    and 
awaited  the  coming  of  Samuel  Hal- 


that    the    materials    were 


of    thelilett,  who  had  gone  on  to  New  York 


cheapest;  that  the  bridges  would  not 
hold  up  a  year,  and  stamping  Hal- 
lett, in  general,  as  a  swindler.  Mr. 
Hallett  is  said  to  have  made  a 
showing  of  his  contract,  and  of  the 
amount  of  work  done,  whereupon 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  Talcutt  "ought  to  be  spanked.'' 
It  Is  further  stated  that  Mr.  Hallett 
mailed  Talcutt's  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent to  his  brother  John.  A  week 
later  Talcutt  returned  to  Wyandotte 
and  went  at.  once  to  HaUett's  office. 
John  Hallett  showed  him  the  let- 
ter that  he  had  sent  to  Washington 
and  said.  "President  Lincoln  says 
that  you  should  be  spanked  and  I 
am  going  to  do  it." 

Being  a  big,  two-fisted  fellow.  It 
is    said   John   Hallett   took   Talcutt 
across  his  knee  and  summarily  ad 
ministered  the  spanking.    Being  re 
leased,   Talcutt    drew   his   revolver. 


from  Washington.  Upon  Hallett's 
return  Talcutt  "laid  for  him"  and 
shot  him  dead  in  the  street,  the 
exact  scene  of  the  shooting  being 
laid  by  some  of  the  older  citizens 
at  the  spot  about  where  the  Kan- 
sas and  Berger  street  cars  now  make 
a  loop  around  a  small  branch 
postoffice.  *■ 

A  story  was  current  at  the  time 
that  some  one  in  Leavenworth  had 
hired  Talcutt  to  do  the  killing,  but 
this  is  discounted  by  those  who 
knew  Talcutt.  Talcutt  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree,  appealed,  was  tried 
again  and  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
the  penitentiary.    In  the  meantime 
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May  3,   1957 


Mr.   R.   Gerald  McMurtry 

Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.   McMurtry: 


We  have  references  to  material  on  the  Samuel  Hallett  murder  but  very 
little  on  the  trial  itself.     The  enclosed  accounts  of  the  murder  which  we  have 
copied  from  contemporary  newspapers  may  be  of  interest  to  you.     Goodspeed's 
History  of  Wyandotte  County  has  a  much  longer  account  of  the  affair  than 
Morgan.     If  this  book  is  not  available  to  you,  you  might  like  to  have  photo- 
static copies  of  the  part  which  tells  of  the  Hallett  murder.     We  would  be  very 
happy  to  arrange  to  have  these  photostats  made. 

We  have  a  picture  of  Samuel  Hallett  and  could  send  you  a  print  if 
you  care  to  have  it.     We  do  not  find  a  picture  of  O.   H.  Talcutt. 


I 


Very  truly  yours, 

(Miss)  Alberta  Pantle 
Librarian 


AP:erw 
Enclosures 


Why  was  Hallett  Killed? 

The  Leavenworth  Gonssrvative ,  of  July  28th,  the  day  after  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Hallett,  after  stating  the  fact  of  the  killing,  explains  the  reason  for  it  m  man- 
ner following:  ^    _^     ^    ^u  •  ^ 

"Mr.Talcott  is  a  railroad  engineer.— He  was  sent  hereby  Gen.  Fremont  as  Ghiel 
Engineer,  and  was  discharged  by  Hallett.  Talcott  afterwards  wrote  a  letter  to  Prest . 
Lincoln  describing  the  chicanery  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  management.  That  was  three 
months  ago.— Sam.  Hallett,  at  Washington,  telegraphed  his  brother  Thomas,  at  VVyandotte, 
to  whip  Talcott.  The  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  report  says  that  Mr.  Talcott,  a  small 
and  feeble  man,  was  heartlessly  beaten. 

The  end  of  the  whipping  was  the  tragedy  above  recorded." 

Talcott  was  not  discnarged  by  Mr.  Hallett,  but  Talcott,  on  the  contrary,  volun- 
tarily resigned.  Sarauel  Hallett  did  not  telegraph  to  his  brother  Thomas  to  "whip" 
Talcott,  but  did  telegraph  to  him  in  a  jocular  way  to  spank  him,  or  that  the  President 
said  he  ought  to  be  spanked.  Talcott  came  into  the  office,  and  Thomas  Hallett  told 
him  of  the  dispatch,  when  Talcott  brandished  his  pistol  in  a  threatening  manner,  and 
Hallett  took  it  from  him,  and  in  a  playful  way  drew  him  across  his  knee,  and  adminis- 
tered a  mild  spanking,  without  intending  or  doing  him  any  harm.  He  was  not  heartless- 
ly beaten. 

It  can  be  proved  by  numerous  witnesses  that  Mr.  Talcott  has  said  repeatedly  since 
the  affair  referred  to,  as  well  as  before,  that  he  had  nothing  against  Samuel  Hallett— 
that  he  had  always  treated  him  like  a  gentleman,  and  that  he  liked  him.  His  ill-will 
was  not  towards  Samuel  Hallett,  but  towards  his  brothers  John  and  Thomas. 

Our  belief  is  that  Samuel  Hallett  was  killed,  not  because  he  had  misused  the 
assassin  who  slew  him,  but  because  that  assassin  was  instigated  to  the  act  by  men  mean- 
er than  himself  even,  who  thought  Mr.  Hallett  stood  in  the  way  of  some  of  their  pet 
schemes,  and  by  others  who  hated  him  for  other  causes,  ana  wished  to  have  him  put  out 
of  the  way. 

From  The  Wyandotte  Gazette,  Saturday,  August  6,  1864,  Vol*  '^ >   No.  V..,  p.  2. 


Samuel  Hallett 


The  circumstances  of  his  death  fitly  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  his  enemies 
pursued  him  through  life.  An  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  Eastern  Division, 
named  Talcott,  had  written  to  President  Lincoln  a  letter  abusive  of  Mr.  Hallett  and 
the  character  of  his  work  on  the  road.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hallett  and  natur- 
ally excited  his  indignatior.  From  St.  Louis,  where  he  then  was,  he  telegraphed  his 
brothers  at  Wyandotte,  inKan-sas,  that  Talcott  deserved  chastisement.  A  few  days 
afterward  Talcott  entered  the  office  of  the  contractor,  armed;  and,  some  words  occur- 
ing  between  him  and  Thomas  Hallett,  he  drew  a  revolver,  which  tne  latter  wrested  from 
him  and  threw  across  the  room.  He  then  led  Talcott  to  the  door  and  ejected  him  with 
a  parting  salute  from  his  hand,  in  a  way  which  conveyed  more  of  indignity  than  violence. 
All  this  was  months  ago;  and  the  stories  of  Samuel  Hallett  having  threatened  Talcott' s 
life  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  truthful  foundation. 

Ibid..  Saturday,  August  20,  1864,  Vol.  V,  No.  46,  p.  2.  LFrom  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.lOJ 
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May  22,  1957 


Mr.   R.   Gerald  McMurtry,  Director 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mr.   McMurtry: 

I  have  asked  Mr.   Richmond  who  is  in  charge  of  our  picture  collection 
to  send  you  a  print  of  the  picture  of  Samuel  Hallett.     We  do  not  have  a 
picture  of  O.   H.   Talcutt. 

We  have  taken  some  material  to  the  Topeka  Blueprint  Company  for 
photostating.     They  will  send  it  directly  to  you  and  send  the  bill  either  with 
the  material  or  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  month.     Will  you  kindly  remit 
directly  to  them.     The  newspaper  article  we  had  photostated  is  from  our 
Wyandotte  county  clipping,  volume  1.     We  cannot  identify  the  name  or  date 
of  the  newspaper  but  I  thought  the  article  would  be  of  interest  to  you.     The 
other  article  is  from  Wyandotte  County  and  Kansas  City.  Kansas.  Historical 
and  Biographical.  Chicago,  The  Goodspeed  Publishing  Company,  1890.     I 
sent  only  the  one  because  there  was  no  new  material  in  the  History  of 
Wyandotte  County.  Kansas  and  Its  People,  by  Perl  W.   Morgan. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  some  accounts  state  that  Talcutt  was 
never  brought  to  trial  while  others  say  that  he  was  arrested  some  15  years 
later  and  a  trial  held.     We  searched  the  Kansas  City  papers  for  the  period  15 
years  after  the  murder  but  could  find  no  mention  of  his  trial  and  capture.     It 
is  possible  that  you  could  write  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  to  ascertain  whether  they  had  a  record  of  such  a  trial.     It  would  be  of 
interest  to  know  what  actually  happened  to  O.   H.   Talcutt. 

We  are  also  including  a  brief  account  of  the  murder  from  one  of  our 
own  publications.     I  hope  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours , 

Alberta  Pantle 
Librarian 


AP:erw 
Enclosure 


IV 


Samuel  Halle tt  was  shot  and  killed  at  lyandotte  on  the  morning  of  July  2?, 
186/V,  by  0.  A.  Talcutt.  Samuel  Hallett  had  the  coiitract  for  building  the  Union 
Pacific  up  the  Kansas  valley.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  business  capacity  and 
success,  but  his  methods  had  been  called  in  question  by  some.  0.  k,   Talcutt  was 
chief  engineer.  Hallett  had  demanded  that  Talcutt  ma^e  an  official  report  of 
progress  of  the  work  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  truth,  under  oath,  either  to 
get  the  first  subsidy  of  $16,000  per  mile,  for  twenty  miles,  from  the  government 
or  to  secure  more  money  from  the  capitalists  by  representations  tnat  the  first 
donation  of$320,000  was  due.  This  Talcutt  refused  to  do.  Hallett  left  for  Wash- 
ington, attempting  to  get  the  proof  in  some  other  way,  but  when  there  met  a  report 
from  Talcutt,  in  the  proper  department,  which  absolutely  blockaded  his  game.  Samuel 
Hallett  then  telegraphed  Thomias  Hallett  to  whip  Talcutt,  which  Thomas  did  unmerci- 
fully. Talcutt  awaited  the  arrival  of  Sajriuel  Hallett  and  "laid  for  him"  with  a 
rifle  and  shot  him  dead  in  the  street.  Talcutt  disappeared,  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of.  This  is  John  Speer's  statement,  corroborated  by  B.  F.  Kingsbury, 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Burlington.  Both  say  that  if  Talcutt  had  remained 
he  would  have  been  acquitted  by  a  jury.  Kingsbury  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  road,  and  he  said  that  Talcutt  was  right  in  his  protests— that  the  work  was  the 
grossest  sort  of  fraud. 
From  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society,  Vol .  VII ,  p .  508 . 


the  arrival  of  the  morning  train  from  the  East.  Upon  the  receipt  from 
you  of  an  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  addressed  to  me  at  58  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  free  j)ass  to  Kansas 
and  return,  good  over  all  the  principal  intermediate  roads."  It  was 
signed,  "Faithfully  yours,  Samuel  Halletl."  The  invitation  card 
was  worded  as  follows:  "The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  East- 
ern Division,  invite  you  to  be  present,  as  per  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Hallett,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  first  section  of  forty  miles  of 
their  road  west  from  the  Missouri  River. ' ' 

Shortly  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Hallett's  letter  of  invitation,  and  bo- 
fore  the  date  set  for  the  excursion,  Mr.  Hallett  was  shot  and  killed  at 
Wyandotte  by  O.  A.  Talcutt.      The  history  of  this  trag.uly   is  som<,- 
what  differently  related  by   different  narrators,  but   all   agree  that  it 
grew  out  of  difficulties  about  the  construction  of  the  road^'and  money 
matters  connected  therewith,   in  which   Messrs.    Hallett  and  Tahiutt 
were  personally  involved  over  conflictiiig  interests.      It  is  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  railroad  history  of  Wyandotte  County  and  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  that  it  is  given  here  as  it  has   been  related  by  contempo- 
rary witnesses.      Hallett  was  contractor  and  general  manager   of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad.      Talcutt  was  its  chief  engineer,  "represent- 
ing the  capitalists.      On  the  morning  of   July  27,  ]8()4,  Talcutt  rode 
into  Wyandotte  from  Quindaro  and  hitched  his  pony  in  front  of  Hol- 
comb's  drug  store  on  Third  Street,  two  or   three  doors  north  of  the 
Garno  House.     He  had  with  him  a  Henry  rifle,  which  was  something 
new  in  those  days  and  caused  quite  a  crowd  to   assemble  around  the 
steps  of  the  drug  store,,^  The  rifle  was  handed  to  Judge  Sharp  to  ex- 
amine.     He  saw  that  it 'was  loaded,  and  while  he  was  carefully  noting 
the  processes  of  loading   and  discharging  the  weapon,  Talcutt  hur'^ 
riedly  snatched  it  from  his  hands  and  walked  quickly  into  the  store. 
Wondering  what  caused  these  strange  movements.  Judge  Sharp  turned 
around   and  saw  Samuel  Hallett  coming   across  the   street   from  liis 
office  on  Kansas  Avenue.      Passing  the  drug  store,  Mr.  Hallett  lifted 
his  hat  with  a  pleasant  bow  and  passed   on   to  the  Garno   House  for 
dinner.      An  hour  afterward  as  Judge  Sharp  was  coming  down  from 
dinner   and  had  reached  the  crossing  of   Kansas   Avenue   and  Third 
Street,  he  saw  Mr.  Hallett  coming   across  the  street   some   sixty  feet 
north  of  the  drug  store.      At  that  moment  Talcutt   came  out  of  the 
store,  and  standing  on  the  steps  with  a  crowd  of  men  on  every  side, 
he  lifted  his  gun  and  taking  deliberate  aim  at  Hallett,  fired,  the  ball 
striking  the  latter  in  the  back.      Hallett  turned  half  round  and  look- 
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ing  back  excluirned:  "My  Gcxl,  Talcntt,  you  havo  killed  me!"  and 
fell  forward  on  bin  face.  He  was  carried  to  his  rooms  in  the  Garno 
House,  but  was  dead  before  be  reacbcid  there,  the  ball  having  passed 
entirely  through  his  l)ody.  Quite  a  large  number  were  in  the  streets 
at  the  time  and  many  more  rushed  from  the  Garno  House,  from  stores 
and  dwellings,  but  so  dumbfounded  wore  they  all  that  before  any  one 
rallied  from  th(»  shock,  Tahmtt  had  mounted  bis  pony  and  dashed 
away.  The  utmost  excitemmit  prevailed.  Sheriff  Ferguson  ordered 
out  a  large  force  of  men  and  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction. 
One  party  hunted  in  and  around  Qnindaro,  his  home,  for  a  week,  night 
and  day.  Another  party  took  the  overland  route  for  Lawrence,  while 
a  third  hunted  the  tcu-ritory  where  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  now  stands, 
then  otdy  a  heavily  timbered  bottom,  grown  up  underneath  the  large 
timb(u-  with  underbrxisb.  Dozens  of  Wyandotte  citizens  crept  among 
the  underbrush  day  after  day,  but  without  any  reward.  One  party 
found  a  ])Iace  west  of  the  town  where  a  man  had  sloi)t  in  a  hay  stack 
and  had  eaten,  ))ut  the  owner  oV  the  place  claimed  to  know  nothinir 
of  such  occurrences.  Talcntt  lived  at  Quindaro  and  had  boarded  with 
a  party  ])y  the  name  of  McGee,  who  afterward  had  his  house  burned. 
Th(m  was  found  the  })lace  whore  Talcntt  had  been  secreted  under  the 
large  doorstops,  an  entraiKio  having  been  made  from  the  cellar.  It 
was  not  until  iiftoen  years  later  that  Talcutt  was  arrested  in  Colorado 
and  brouglit  ))ack  to  Wyandotte  for  trial.  Had  he  been  captured  im- 
mediately after  the  commission  of  his  crime,  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  lynched  without  ceremony;  but  it  is  well  known  that  no  such  tragic 
fate  was  dealt  out  to  him  in  vindication  of  outraged  law.  The  excite- 
ment had  died  away  and  Samuel  Hallett's  work  and  its  importance  to 
Kansas  City  and  Wyandotte  County  had  been  in  a  measure  lost  sight 
of,  for  other  important  improvements  had  been  crowding  each  other 
ever  since,  and  railroads  had  so  multiplied  as  to  be  no  longer  a  novelty. 
There  is  something  in  the  history  of  Hallett's  career  that  will  be  of 
interest,  affecting  as  it  did  the  future  of  both  "Wyandotte  and  Leaven- 
worth. Hallett  came  to  Laavenworth  in  the  fall  of  1803,  and  having 
secured  the  right  of  way  for  a  railroad,  previously  granted  under  the 
Territorial  government  to  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  &  Lawrence  Rail- 
road Company,  he  proposed  to  some  of  the  capitalists  of  Leavenworth, 
to  put  a  railroad  across  the  country,  and  received  pledges  for  the  un- 
dertaking. Work  was  begun  at  once,  and  a  road  was  built  to  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "Junction  "  on  tbe  Missouri  Pacific,  near  Leaven- 
worth.     One  authority  says  that,  calling  for  funds,  Hallett  was  given 
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tlie  cold  shoulder  and  told  to  go  ahead  with  the  road.  This  was  in 
February,  1864.  The  Missouri  Pacific  was  approaching  JefPerson 
City,  and  Hallett  saw  that  if  ground  could  be  broken  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kaw  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  road  to  be  known  as  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  a  connection  between  it  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  could  be 
made  more  quickly,  and  leave  Leavenworth  out  in  the  cold.  Quietly 
maturing  his  plans  and  contracts,  he  one  morning  began  work  without 
a  soul  in  Wyandotte  knowing  of  his  intention  beforehand.  Word 
reached  the  city  about  10  o'clock  that  morning  that  work  had  begun 
on  the  new  railroad.  Hundreds  of  citizens  went  down  on  foot  and  in 
carriages  and  found  a  hundred  men  at  work,  cutting  an  opening 
through  the  woods  south  of  Armstrong.  W^yandotte  boiled  over  with 
excitement.  Property  went  up  100  per  cent  during  the  week.  Hal- 
lett opened  an  office  at  the  foot  of  Kansas  Avenue,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  laboring  men.  By  the  middle  of  April  more  than 
a  thousand  laborers  were  employed.  Samuel  Hallett  was  general 
manager,  his  brother,  John,  was  employed  as  superintendent,  and  an- 
other brother,  Thomas,  was  an  assistant.  O.  A.  Talcutt  was  chief 
engineer.  About  the  middle  of  May,  Samuel  Hallett  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  leaving  the  office  work  with  his  brother  John.  It 
has  been  stated  that  soon  after  Hallett  left  Talcutt  came  in  from  the 
western  terminus  of  the  road,  and  drawing  the  amount  of  money  due 
him,  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  met  Samuel  Hallett  and  asked  for 
more  money,  which  was  paid  him  by  Hallett  without  Hallett's  knowl- 
edge of  his  having  been  settled  with  in  full  at  the  office.  One  who 
has  told  the  story  says,  that  a  week  later,  Samuel  Hallett  was  called 
to  Washington,  and  while  conferring  with  President  Lincoln  about  the 
road,  Mr.  Lincoln  called  his  attention  to  a  letter  received  from  Tal- 
cutt, in  which  it  was  claimed  that  Hallett  was  constructing  a  cheap 
road,  that  the  material  was  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  that  the  bridges 
would  not  hold  up  a  year,  stamping  Hallett  in  general  as  a  swindler. 
Mr.  Hallett  is  said  to  have  made  a  showing  of  his  contract,  and  of  the 
amount  of  work  done,  whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  Talcutt  ' '  ought  to  be  spanked. "  It  is  further  stated  that  Mr. 
Hallett  mailed  Talcutt' s  letter  to  the  President  to  his  brother  John. 
A  week  later  Talcutt  returned  to  Wyandotte  and  went  at  once  to  Hal- 
lett's office.  John  Hallett  showed  him  the  letter  that  he  had  sent  to 
Washington  and  said,  "  President  Lincoln  says  you  should  be  spanked 
and  I  am  going  to  do  it."  Being  a  big,  two-fisted  fellow,  it  is  said 
John  Hallett  took  Talcutt  across  his  knee  and  summarily  adminstered 
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the  spanking.  Being  released,  Talcutt  drew  iiis  revolver,  but  John 
Hallett's  hand  came  down  upon  him  again,  and  before  he  could 
make  any  successful  attempt  at  resistance,  his  assailant  had  opened 
the  door  and  hurled  him  through  it  into  the  middle  of  the  street. 

From  Washington.  Samuel  Hallett  went  to  New  York,  and  worked 
up  a  large  capital  for  the  Kansas  Pacific,  Thomas  Durant  representing 
it.  On  his  return,  he  stopped  at  St.  Louis,  and  induced  John  D.  Perry 
and  others  to  invest.  On  his  arrival  at  Wyandotte,  a  large  and  enthu- 
siastic meeting  was  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  push  forward  the 
work.  George  Francis  Train  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The  sudden 
death  of  Hallett  was  a  serious  blow  to  Wyandotte.  It  was  claimed  by 
many,  and  has  been  by  many  denied,  that  a  letter  was  found  at  Quin- 
daro  written  to  Talcutt,  from  persons  in  Leavenworth,  offering  him 
money  to  kill  Hallett.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Leavenworth  felt  sore  over 
the  boom  at  Wyandotte,  and  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  work 
there  by  Hallett,  it  is  said,  a  large  delegation  of  prominent  citizens 
of  Leavenworth  called  on  him  and  offered  him  large  inducements  to 
return  there.  Samuel  Hallett  was  spoken  of  by  many  as  a  gentleman 
of  culture,  who  made  friends  wherever  he  went.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  he  figured  in  London  in  stocks  of  some  kind,  and  was  arrested  for 
debt.  Later  he  negotiated  loans  in  England  and  in  Spain  to  build  the 
Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Eailway.  His  family  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  Europe,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  they  were  in  Paris.  Later 
they  returned  to  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  His  son,  Samuel  Hallett,  Jr., 
came  to  Wyandotte  and  married  a  sister  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hallett  was  a  man  of  exceptional  business  ca- 
pacity and  success,  but  his  methods  have  been  called  in  question  by 
some,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  he  was  not  so  blameless  in  the 
trouble  with  Talcutt  as  his  friends  would  have  had  him  appear.  Mr. 
John  Speer,  writing  to  the  Topeka  Commonwealth  said:  "I  think  the 
story  of  President  Lincoln  showing  Samuel  Hallett  a  letter  from  Tal- 
cutt in  a  familiar  way  is  exceedingly  thin.  I  do  not  think  Talcutt 
ever  wrote  to  the  President,  and  if  he  had  done  so  Hallett  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  walking  into  the  executive  chamber  and  familiarly  reading 
Old  Abe's  letters.  From  memory,  the  circumstances,  or  rumors  of 
them,  were  these:  Mr.  Talcutt  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
representing  the  capitalists— the  principal  of  whom  was  John  D.  Perry, 
of  St.  Louis;  or  he  may  have  represented  Fremont,  or  both.  Hallett, 
in  his  imperious  way,  had  demanded  that  Talcutt  should  make  an  olfi- 
cial  report  of  progress  of  the  work  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  truth, 
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iiQder  oath,  either  to  get  the  first  subsidy  of  §16,000  a  mile,  for  twentv 
miles,  from  the  Government,  or  to  secure  more  money  from  the  capi- 
talists by  representations  that  the  first  donation  of  8320.000  was  due. 
This  Talcutt  positively  refused  to  do.  Hallett  left  for  AVashinc^ton 
attempting  to  get  the  proof  in  some  other  way,  but,  when  there,  met  a 
report  of  Talcutt  in  the  proper  department,  which  entirely  blockaded 
his  little  game.  Samuel  Hallett  then  telegraphed  to  Thomas  Hallett 
to  whip  Talcutt.  Tom  Hallett,  being  a  burly,  stout  man  of  200 
pounds,  and  Talcutt  a  little,  feeble  man  of  not  over  125  pounds,  the 
former  proceeded  at  once  to  chastise  him,  and  gave  him  an  unmerciful 
whipping.  Talcutt  awaited  the  arrival  of  Samuel  Hallett,  and  "laid 
for  him"'  with  a  rifle,  and  shot  him  dead  in  the  street,  just  after  he 
passed  him.  It  was  a  deliberate,  premeditated  act,  but  the  whipping 
by  Tom  Hallett  was  unmerciful  and  undeserved.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  reason  for  the  story  that  some  one  in  Leavenworth  hired 
him  to  do  the  deed,  though  that  story  was  told  at  the  time.  If  Talcutt 
had  been  tried  at  the  time,  with  the  evidence  of  his  excited  condition, 
amounting  almost  to  insanity,  and  of  his  terrible  provocation  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  I  doubt  if  a  jury  could  have  been  found  to  convict 
him." 

In  this  connection  some  incidents  of  the  first  work  on  the  road  will 
be  interesting.  John  Hallett  had  a  kind  of  general  charge  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  be  almost  making  his  own  location  as  he  progressed.  Mr. 
Speer  states  that  all  Lawrence  was  startled  one  day  by  a  report  that 
the  road  was  being  graded  some  three  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  a 
committee  at  once  went  over  in  two  hacks  to  near  where  the  road  crosses 
Mud  Creek.  No  one  was  there  to  tell  anything  to  the  committee,  and 
the  400  hands  passed  west  grading  slightly — in  some  places  merely 
cutting  a  little  ditch,  in  some  not  even  breaking  the  grass;  but  they 
called  it  "grading,"  though,  it  is  said,  there  was  not  enough  done  to 
stop  a  plow  from  crossing  the  track.  Various  committees  were  ap- 
pointed and  conferences  held.  In  an  interview  with  Senator  Lane, 
Samuel  Hallett  said  he  would  not  vary  his  location  out  of  a  direct  line 
on  account  of  the  road  being  a  great  national  highway  subsidized  by 
the  Government:  but  he  finally  consented  to  make  such  a  change  as 
was  demanded,  if  Mr.  Lane  would  get  a  majority  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  petition  him  for  it.  Mr.  Lane  not  only  induced  every  Re- 
publican senator  to  sign  the  request,  but  secured  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  its  head,  asking  for  the  location  of  the  road  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  Lawrence  and  Topeka—  for  Topeka  had  fears  of  the 
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same  treatment  that  Lawrence  had  received.      Still   the  location  wa. 
not   made   to   Lawrence,    and    Hallett  wanted    8300.0(X1  of   Dou.^las 
County  bonds.      Mr.  Lane  then  got  an  amendatory  bill  passed,  author- 
izing the  location  of  the  road  to  Lawrence  and  Topeka;  but  thi.  bill 
was  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  company.     Mr.  Speer  was  sent  to 
^\  ashington  by  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  loca 
tion,  John  D.  Perry.  Samuel  Hallett  and  perhaps  other  stockholders 
being  there.      He  states  that  one  day.   -'as  Lane  lay  on  a  couch  in  his 
room,  Hallett  came  in  and  took  a  seat  bv  Lane's  si.le.      With  all  his 
suavity  of  manner  he  said:     •  Senator,  we  have  concluded  that  we  can 
lt^n,T  T  T^  '°  Lawrence,  unless  Douglas  County  will  give  i.s 
$300,000  m  bonds  to  pay  the  extra  expenses. '      Lane  raised  up!n  bed 
his  eyes -fairly  flashing  with  indignation.      It  was  just  after  the  Law" 
rence  massacre.      "You  shall  not  get  a  dollar  out  of  that  burned  and 
murdered  town.      You  shall   take  up   every  stump  and  \o^  vou  have 
buried,  and  make  a  first-class  road  in  everv  respect,  and!  when   vou 
get  a  dollar  of  your  subsidies,  let  me  know  it."     Lane  lav  back  in  "his 
bed.      Hallett  essayed  to  speak.      Lane  waved  his  hand.   "  •  Xo  words- 
my  mind  is  made  up. "      Hallett  left.      I  was  scared^ fearful  our  peo- 
ple would  be  defeated-but  Lane  merely  remarked:    "He  will  want  to 
see  me  worse  to-morrow  than    he  did  to-day.'      The  next  day  I  met 
Lane  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.      He  drew  up  his   face.  and.  in  "a  quiz- 
zical manner,  said:    -Hallett  sent   for  me  for  an  interview.'      'Well 
did  you  have  it  ? '      •  No-o-o;  I  told  his  friend  that  Hallett  was  a  posi- 
tive man,  and  had  probably  made  up  his  mind.      He  will  want  to  see 
me  worse  tomorrow  than  to-day.'    The  next  day  Hallett  met  him  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  in  writing  to  locate  the  road  to  Lawrence, 
and  both   signed   it.      Lane,  however,   put  a  postscript   to   it.  to  the 
efl'ect  that   it  was   his   understanding   that  the  people  of  Lawrence 
were  to  pay  for  the  extra  cost  of  grading.      He  also  got  a  copy  of  a 
dispatch    to    John   Hallett,   in  Sam    Hallett's  handwriting,   which   I 
copied   and  bad   sent,  and   then  brought  the  original  to   Lawrence." 
Thus   the  road  was  located.       Shortly  after  this   arrangement   with 
Lane,  Mr.  Hallett  returned  to  Wyandotte  and  was  shot.     "But  a  few 
days  before  the  homicide,"  continues  Mr.  Speer.  -'Samuel  and  John 
Hallett  were  riding  in  a  buggy  when  they  met  Talcutt,  and  one  of 
them  said  to  him:   'We'll  fix  you;  we  have  the  tools  to  do  it,  and  we'll 
teach  you  to  report. '      Talcutt  said:    'I  don't  hold  Tom  responsible. 
You  could   hire  any  dirty  nigger  to  do  his  work.'     And  he  kept  his 
word.      Talcutt  was  right  about  the  road.      It  was  a  common  saying 
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that  Hallett  laid  the  track  before  he  graded,  and  when  John  D.  Perrv 
got  control  the  work  had  to  be  done  over  again." 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  John  Speer,  who  has  been  quoted  above.  Judge 
B.  F.  Kingsbury  wrote  as  follows:  ''lean  corroborate  most  of  the 
statements  made  by  you.  I  concur  also  in  the  general  inference  to  l)e 
derived  from  your  letter,  that  Mr.  Hallett  was  a  fraud,  and  also  in 
your  statement  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  Mr.  Talcutt  would 
have  been  convicted  if  tried  at  the  time.  My  opportunities  for  know- 
ing something  of  that  road  were  briefly  these:  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1S68  I  received  a  letter  from  George  Robinson,  postmarked  Wyan- 
dotte, in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  sent  out  by  Gen. 
Fremont  to  act  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  and  urg- 
ing me  very  strongly  to  accept  a  position  as  engineer  on  the  road.  Mr. 
Robinson  and  I  had  been  partners  in  civil  and  mining  engineering 
some  years  ago,  with  an  office  at  Scranton,  Penn.  I  went  to  Wyan- 
dotte and  found  things  considerably  mixed.  Mr.  Talcutt  was  acting 
as  chief  engineer  in  the  location  of  the  road  from  Wyandotte  to  Law- 
rence. Mr.  Robinson  was  also  recognized  as  chief  engineer,  or  at 
least  seemed  to  do  about  as  he  pleased,  but  was  more  of  a  consultino- 
engineer  at  that  time.  I  do  not  remember  that  Robinson  and  Talcutt 
ever  came  in  conflict  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with  the  road. 
After  a  time  it  was  decided  to  locate  a  road  from  Leavenworth  to 
Lawrence,  and  Robinson  was  put  in  charge.  A  large  corps  was  or- 
ganized, and  we  proceeded  to  the  Leavenworth  end  of  the  line. 
Robinson  staid  with  us  until  we  were  fairly  started,  when  he  turned 
the  party  over  to  me,  and  returned  to  Wyandotte,  and  I  completed 
the  survey  and  location  to  Lawrence.  When  I  returned  to  ^Vvan- 
dotte,  I  waited  a  month  or  two  for  the  pay,  which  I  never  got,  as  the 
Halletts  were  paying  no  one,  and  returned  home  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter  of  1863-04:.  I  did  no  work  on  the  Kansas  Paciflc  road,  ex- 
cept to  ride  out  with  Robinson  at  two  or  three  different  times  to  help 
take  measurements  for  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  and  I  can  remember 
remarking  to  Robinson,  on  one  occasion,  that  an  engineer  who  would 
allow  a  road  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  was  an  ignoramus,  or 
a  fraud.  I  afterward  heard  of  the  protests  of  Talcutt,  and  of  his  re- 
fusal to  make  certain  affidavits,  and  that  trouble  was  likely  to  grow 
out  of  it.  From  the  above  brief  statements  you  will  see  that  I  know 
something  of  the  early  history  of  the  road.  I  never  could  understand 
the  true  inwardness  of  affairs,  but  my  conclusions  were  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  fraud;  that  Talcutt,    as  an   honest  man,    could   not  have 
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made  a  different  report  from  the  one  he  ^as  said  to  have  made:  that 
he  was  grossly  insulted  and  abused,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  received 
any  pay  for  the  work  he  did.  Of  course  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hallett 
was  unjustifiable,  but  if  Talcutt  had  been  tried  at  the  time.  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  acquitted."  Such  is  the  history  of  a  tragic  event 
connected  with  the  early  railway  interests  of  the  two  Kansas  Cities, 
which  culminated  in  what  is  now  Kansas  City.  Kas.  The  railway  his- 
tory of  the  sister  cities  has  been  almost  inseparably  connected  from  the 
first.  All  that  has  contributed  to  the  growth  of  one  citv  has  contrili- 
uted  to  the  growth  of  the  other.  It  was  by  means  of  railwavs  having 
their  course  partly  in  Wyandotte  County  that  Kansas  Citv  Mo.,  se- 
cured some  of  its  most  important  outlets  to  the  West  and  Northwest. 
The  Union  Depot  is  located  almost  on  the  border  line  between  the  two 
cities,  and  since  the  recent  arrangement,  by  which  thc>  Kansas  Citv. 
Wyandotte  &  Northwestern  Eailroad  makes  connection  with  other 
lines  at  the  Union  Depot,  that  point  is  the  center  of  the  railway  inter- 
ests of  the  two  cities.  The  part  taken  by  Wyandotte  County,  and  by 
Kansas,  in  those  early  railroad  projects,  which  did  so  much  to  make 
Kansas  City  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  entire  Southwest,  has  been 
no  insignificant  one.    " 

The  magnificent  railway  system  of  Kansas  City  was  not  the  result 
of  chance  or  force  of  circumstances.  The  lines  reaching  to  the  great 
lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  the  Pacific 
coast  on  the  west  and  the  great  cities  of  the  east,  were  planned  and 
outlined  from  the  first.  Kansas  City,  by  reason  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  gave  it  control  of  the  traffic  of  the  countrvwhen  con- 
ducted  by  batteaux,  steamboats,  pack  horses  and  wagons,  combined 
with  the  enterprise  of  its  citizens,  has  been  made  a  great  railway  cen- 
ter; and  when  we  say  Kansas  City,  we  mean  neither  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  nor  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  but  the  Kansas  City  known  to  the  world 
at  large,  which  comprises  both.  It  was  a  favorite  dream  of  some  of 
its  early  citizens,  encouraged  by  such  men  as  Senator  Benton.  Gov. 
Gilpin  and  Gen.  Fremont,  that  here  would  be  a  great  distributing 
point  where  the  products  of  the  North  would  meet  the  tropical  prod- 
ucts of  the  South;  where  the  products  of  the  manufactories  of  the 
East  would  meet  the  metallic  wealth  of  the  West,  and  the  silks  and 
teas  of  China  and  Japan  be  exchanged  and  distributed  throughout 
the  world.  This  dream  has  already  been  realized.  More  than  twenty 
lines  of  railroad  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  with  innumerable 
branches  penetrating  the   interior,  and  main  lines  reaching  the  sea- 


nprj 


^<7 


SOME    RECOLiIjECT 


became    ac 

Of  Wyandott  in  Earlier  Days.  '"' \^'  ,;'^"'t*^'    ^'      ^       ,  ^^ 

Court,  Mr.  \ .  J.  Lane  and  otbera.     'W^, 

nv  ;    II   cucisE  Delaware  aud  Wyaudott  Indians  wer^ 

plentiful   but  peaceful,   therefore  I  Hoon' 

i     On  Ml-  I'Jll.  d,<v  of  0,-h.h..,-.   ls(;:i,   I.   found  that  my  scalp  was  comparatively-; 

:  received  orders  from  Col.  Robt  C,  Clow.v.  ^'^^^^    ^^^''  remaining  about  two  weeke 

comma.Kli,.-  ..Military   Tele^naph  Corps.     '^^  "^"'"^^'^   ^'"'"^  °^  ^"^   ^  '°°e'^'^  fo'' 

;  Departu.Hut    of    Missouri,  h^adq^mrters  .  ^t-    Louis  again,  and  wired  the  Supt, 

!  8t.  Loai...  t..  go  to  Wvandott.  Kmhsus,  '  ^^'^'"S  for  a  change,  but  it  was  delayed>. 

aud  n.porl  for  dut7,  whirl,  i  di^i.  Th.r..  ^"'^ '"  *''«  meantime  Mr.  Samuel  Hallett- 
'  wa.s.  as  ,nai,  V  of  th.'  ohlvr  p.,.,.!,-  of  t  h,s  ^^^^^  ^'°'''  Leaveuworth,  where  be  origi- 
.  vicinity  will  mnember,  a  genuine  war  go-     °f'l>-   began  preparatious   for   buildiug 

ing  on  those  days.  It  was  not  a  "yellow     ^he  Ln.on  Pacific  Ry.,  L.  D.,  as  it  was 

journalism-  affair  such  as  we  are  having  I  t''*'"  '^^''''^  ^°°^"  ^^^"^^"^  P^^^'^^')  ^^'"^^^ 


with  Spain  nowadays.    I  remember  well 


began  to  assume  a  lively  appearance  and 


the  solicitude  with  which  mv  friends  and  'I  ^ '•^'^^^'"ed  at  ray  post.    Meantime  Gen.; 
acquaintances  bade  mefarewel!,e8peciallv  I  P'-'^e   came   up  this    way.    Gen.  Curtis, 
my  foster  mother,  Mrs.  K.,  who  had  an  |  ^f^^down  to  meet  h.m.    1  he  exchange 
idea  that  I  v>  -s  going  to  the  uttermost     "^  ^'vilities  was  to  put  it  mildly,  qnit* 
limit   of    Western    civilization  and   was     unusual  and  very  impolite, 
certain   to  be  scalped    by   Indians   if   I        ^^he  battle    oi  \\estport  was   fought 
escaped    the   confederate    soldierv.    Mv     ^f      ''^J''^  ^    "■"""  ^'  *'""''    *'   ^°^, 
own  opinion  was  -'summaf   uncertain     "'^""t    ^^  vandott.     Many  incidents    Q^' 
and     shakv   but     others    had    preceded     curred  and  much  history  was  made.    An 
me  and  liv'ed.    Besides,   military   orders     '"<^'d«"^  °/  two  may  not  be  amiss  here, 
must  be  obeyed.    I  started   for    Wyan-     Ou  baturday  night  pending  the  battle  of 


dott,    boarded  the   N.   Mo.  R.   R.  train 


Westport  which  was  fought  on  Sunday, 


(now  called  the  Wabash  R.  R.)  at  North     ^  ^"^«  compelled  to  remain  close  to  the 


Market  Street  Station,  St.  Louis,  thence 


instruments.    A  lady  and  two  children, 


'     ,,  1,      1,  t    ot   r         1     M„       the  \^ife  and  family  of  the  operator,  E 

to  Macon,  Mo.,  thence  to  bt.. Joseph.  .\Io.,  i       .,  t^.,,      .  t-  n,.      \, 


via  H.  &  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  and  by   the 


B.  McDill,  of  Kansas  City,  -Mo.,  were  gent 


Platte  Country,  (now  the  K.  C.  St.  J.  & 
C.   B.   R.   R.)   to   Weston.   Missouri,   the 


^  K    C   St  J   ^1  'roui  Kansas  City  in  a  government  am- 


C.  B.  R.   R.)\o   Weston.   Missouri,  the  bulance  to  report  to  me  for  orders,  and  if 
^nearest  railway  .station  at  that  time  toj  "ecessary  I  wa8t.o  move  them  pu  into  the 

Kansas  Citv.  '  Took  .the   packet  boat,  '"terior  for  safety.  My  be!    .gings,  possi- ; 

Alex  Majors,  to  Leavenworth  and  then  bly  a  change  of  clothes,  were  packed  and  ; 

stage  to    Wyandotte,   where    I    arrived  P"^  iuto  the  ambulance  as  I  expected  to 

about  3  o'clock    p.  m.,  October   22nd,  ^a^^  to  go  too.  but  happening  to  think 

-■  u^o  .that  I  could  not  go  with  the  woman  and 

It  being  late  in  the  season  navigation  <^bildren  but  must  stick  to  my  post  until' 

was  suspended    south  of    Leavenworth  the  coniederates  came  within  gun  shot 

uud  because  there  was  not  uuich  traffic  ^t  liast,  the  chances  were  my  clothes  and 

to  Kansas  Citv  anvwav.  ^   ^°"ld   be  separated.    An  orderly  got 

Mv  fellow   travelers  in   the  stage  that  t^em  for  me  and  a  serious  predicament 

bright,  beautiful  October  dav  were  Mr.  ^'a^  averted.    The  lady  in  question  came 

Pat  Shannon,  the  then  dry  goods  prince  away  from  home  in  haste.    She  lef t  sev- ! 


of    Kansas  Citv.    Rev.    Hauu   and    one 


eral  valuable  effects  at  her  residence  buti 


other  gentleman   whose  name  i  caunot  !  P^'-^'^^d  up  a  barof  comniou  soap  aud  ha«W 

now   recall.    Mv   predecessor.  James  P.  that  much    secure  at    least;    "these   N 

McClure,  was  very  glad  to  see  me.     He  troubleous  times  my  friends.-                     ^. 

took  the  next  stage  out  of  town  and  left  -^^jor  James  E.  Ketuer.  commandant 

;  me  a  stranger  lad  not  yet  out  of  his  teens  of  the  post,  and  myself  used  to  go  about 

and    with  little  experience  iu  a  strange  ^•'t'^f  the  battle    was    over   and   make 

land.  Mv  first  acquaintance  was  Mr.L  B.  ^'^''ry  as  best  we  could.    I  remember  cue 

Sharp,  who  had  been  in    the  telegraph  "'ght  we   were  iuvited  to  a    dance  at 

aervkeashort  timeas  -  ^^TtlH flVllftif   ^''"°*  ^^'^"'  ^*°**^  ^''ty,  Mo.    It  wis 

a  dark  cold  night,  our  horses  would  hare 

to  be  taken  care  of,   besides  it  wi *^' 

entirely  safe  to  go  through  the 


aivr  Mai.  ^etner  never  kne-  ff jir.    So 
w-e  coucloded  to  go  orer  ofi  th«  >««•     ^  ■'« 


the    Uuion   Paclflc,? 
,j      they    began     to    con-; 
Ae  Miaaouri  State  Line  waa 


lost  as  we  rp««ut^d  a  spot  opposite  the  us 

2«»fii»  uo-nse  the  ic?  broke  and  let  us  both  letters  were  not  always  favorable  to  th^ 

into  the  river.    How  we  escaped  drown-  contractors  therefore  he  was  disloydH" 

»-- or  death  from  cold  or  exposure  I  wiir  ,  hie    employers    in    this     rwptect.  -^" 

pr  tell,  but  we  were  at  that  ball  and  Samuel  Hallett  while  ut  Waehingto 

.^remained  as  long  as  any  body  else  the  spring  of  1864  became  poasesw 

;    Major  lost  a  valuable  revolver  in  some   of   this    correspondence   and    up-:, 

e  river  that  night.  braided  Talcott  for  it,  resulting  in  Tal-,, 

The  Red  Legs  were  as  every  one  knows  cott's  dismissal.    Hallett  loft  for  the  east 

in  those  days  terrors  to  all  the  inhabi-  in  the  meantime  to  get  more  funds  for, 

tants.    They  were  ostensibly  in  the  ser-  the  better  prosecution  of  the  work.    Tal-- 

vice   of  the    D.    S.  "Sovernment   but   in  cott  kept  calling  for  his  back  salary  audj 

rsality  most  of  them   were  free  hooters  annoying  Mr.    Hallett's  brothers    Johol 

ftnd  used  Uncle  Sam  as  a  cloak.    Upon  and  Tom  Hallett.    They  told  him  and  hei 

pne  occasion  some  one  of  those  intensely  also    knew  that  funds    were  scarce  and^ 

loyal  old  scoundrels  who  always  do  their  j,a,-d  to  get  and  that  Samuel  Hallet  web} 

flghting  with  their  mouths  at  long  range  working likeabeavertogetmoneyandhe; 

And   you    may  find   them    everywhere,  Talcott,  would  be  paid  indue  time,  but  he 

started  a  story  that  a  repairer  of  tele-  continued  his  calls  at  the  oflBce  until-theyl 

graph.lines  (whom  I  had  just  received  a  i  complained  to  Samuel  Hallett  and  asked' 

report  from)  was  one  of  Quantrell's  men  vvhat  to  do  with  him.    Samuel  Hallett 

and  the  town  being  full  of  of  Red  Leg.  ^.^^^  ^^^^^.    ,.The  next  time    TalcotI 

they  took  up  the  cry  andchased  the  poor  ^^^,^  ^^^  ^^            ^^^       ^^^  j^j^^    ^^^ 

fellow  from  Third  street  and  Minnesota  j^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^^   ^^^^„    ^,^^^^   .^^ 

avenue  to  Seventh  and  Delaware,  Kansas  ,       ^.                          •  j        i.      ^       j  „.' 

„.^     ,,           ■,    ,    j_             ,  J..           .  ..  structions  were  earned  out  aiew  dayi- 

City,  Mo.,  and  shot  several  times  at  him  ,   ,      ,     rr,        tt  .,  ^^        u-        ,.         •    •' 

•''        '     -              i.u    •            -^-v,        ij  later  by  Tom  Hallett,  a  big,  strapping 

enroute.     Of  course  the  law-smith  could  „„            ,  .,     ^  ,       ,                        ,;         i 

not  be  found  after  the  error  was  discov-  f«"°^'  «'*"  «  .^^'^^^  ^^^  ^  small  manj 

ered.    'Twas  well  for  him,  perhaps.          .  and  a  paralytic  at  that.    By  some  means 


ered.    'Twas  well  for  him,  perhaps.          .  and  a  paralytic  at  that.    By  some  means 

.iJJr.NobleA.  KirkjeLckedupapercuJ  ^'^o"    ^^^'^'^'^     f^\^'     ^f    ^'t 

5n  shell  at  Westport  and  pu^it^Sn  a  spanked  by  Samuel  Hallet  s  orders  ai^o 

U^in    my  office.     A    German    or    a  j  he  vowed  vengeance  there  and  then.         . 

Tfenan,  I  don't  know   which  now,  On  the  17th^  of   -July,    1864,  I  think? 

Pfeeforit.  He  took  it  to  Thra,sher'.s  about  11  o'clock  a.  m.,    Talcott  came 

jksmith  shop,  Fourth  street,  betwei-n  into  my  office  and  showed  me  a  Henry 

'mjotaaveiiu.'aiul  Armstrong- Htreets,  repeating  rifle    which    he   said    he    was 

■tf.,iH.lefllocutHiei.ccku;iluffwi.h  agent  for  the  sale  of.     He  sat  chatting] 


iemi.todtocutHiei.cckuiiluffwi.h  agent  lor  tue  saie  oi.  ne  sai  cnauwng 
chisel,  resulting  in  blowing  a  hole  with  me  until  noon.  I  asked  him  to  goj 
htheroofof  the  shop  and  lacorat-  over  to  tinner  at  the  Garno  House,; 
g.  the  arms  and  hands  of  thc^  [)ooi'  where  wc  all  boarded  in  those  days.  He 
jmp  in  a  frightful  manner.  He  was  j  refused  and  went  out,  to  Holcomb'Sj 
iky  to  have  escaped  witii  hisiile.  He  drug  store,  perhaps  300  feet  north  of, 
Mown  to  mv  ottiee  and  appealed  to'  Minnesota  avenue  on  Third  street.  I  wen^ 
O^rhelp.  Dr!  Hewitt  fixed  liini  np.  1 .  to  dinner  where  my  seat  happened  to  bei 
i^t  remember  his  name;  he  may  be  next  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hallett.  While  eating} 
me  prominent  person  living  hereabouts  our  dinner  Mr.  Hallett  informed  me  that* 
^  he  would  step  across  the  8trei»t  and  lear^ 

is  to  the  killing  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hallett    a  message  on  my  desk;  that  it  was  o! 
iUls  causes.  minor  import  and  there   was  no  hastt 

Bfe  Union  Pacific  railroads  were  built,  about  sending  it,  so  that  I  took  my  time^ 
Kvernment  subsidies.  Each  section  of  and  did  not  hurry  back  to  the  office.  Jack 
^Rain  length  of  road  was  examined  Beaton,  John  M.  Funk,  myself  and 
^Enmissioners  appointed  by  the  gov-  others  sat  upon  the  Garno  House  porch.; 
^^^t  and  upon  their  acceptance  1  Mr.  Hallett  recrossed  the  street  to  the* 
^^ailroad  builders  received  the  Garno  House,  went  to  his  room  and 
Hvfor  that  particular  section.   Tbf  his  umbrella,  the  sun   being  very . 


e  and  'T'^ird  atrewt  intttndiog  to  go 
railroa  officea,  which  were  in  the 
block  oil  Second  and  State,  but 
st  an  bu  pasaed  by  tjie  Uolcomb  drug 
store  a  shot  rang  out,  lie  threw  up  hia 
iibauda  turned  around  and  exclaimed, 
''My  God  1  My  God !"  and  fell  dead.  The 
ball  did  not  go  through  hia  body,  but 
f^lodged  in  the  inteatinea ;  it  cot  the  buckte, 
'atrap  of  his  trouaora,  which  were  of  wh"^' 
duck  material. 

Talcott  had  a  horse  hitched  in  front 
the  drug  atore  which  he  mounted  a 
lode  away.  He  cocked  hia  gun  after 
shooting  Hallett  and  forbid  any  one  to 
interfere  with  him.  He  waa  never  caug^ 
because  of  the- feeling  that  preTailed 
against  Hallett,  who  waa  unable  to  pay 
cash  for  suppliea,  and  because,  aa  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  building  a  line  of  rail- 
way, everybody  does  not  have  a  depot, 
the  beat' coutracta,  etc.,  etc.,  in  return  for 
their  aupposed  influence.  Jealous  people 
shielded  a  red-handed  murderer  in-  tha 
vicinity  of  Quindaro,  because  of  petty 
apite.  The  shot  that  killed  Sam  Hallett 
made  it  possible  for  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
instead  of  Kansas  City,  Kaa.,  to  become 
the  greater  city  to  date.  If  Samuel 
Hallett  had  been  allowed  to  live  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  river  at  Parkville 
would  have  been  built  and    Wyandott 


i  souls  to-day.  His  plans  were  to  tniB 
end.  He  generally  accomplished  hia  ends. 
He  was  one  o'f  the  most  gentlemanly 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
and  he  had  the  genius  of  a  Napoleon  in 
handling  large  affairs,  but  "sic  transit 

I  gloria  uiundi."  -    , 


/7/^/7       /7c/ ,.. 


Ml) 


Kaosas  City  Bottoms  (^^Ate  for 
Busy  Barter ers. 


RICH  IN  INDIAN  HISTORY. 

•  •    '■*'■ 


Sbawoees  and  Delaware  Oc^> 

■..■  r  '''■■' 

Undisputed  Sway* 


^log  Buffalo  and  Warlike  Re^ 
Disappeared  Before  the  Mafcl^  o(f ; 
Civilizatiocvz/PoUtical  and  ki)  'A 
dus^l  Development. 

iThe  snlall  iWfect  of  land  lyCng  ^- 
^tw«en'  Ithe  Missouri  and  the  Kansas 
river  has 'aoi  exceedingly  Interesttng 
Indian  history.  The  Kansas  river  is 
not  thie  soutli  lijre  o*  tie  county.  That 
porfton,  of  Wyandotte  coiuity  north  of 
itiheiuverformerlybelongedto  thie  Dela- 
ware' Indians;   that   por^op  souith.  to 


moved  from  tl;ierjr  resexxafcion  ^^  OMa 
to  th:a  monitli  of  '^the  Ka^,  ia».A  pur- 
chaised  thirty-sis  sec'ti,iig  fro«  the 
Delawares.  The  VaJkt  Indians  do-; 
nftted  three  secitfions  at  the  confluence 
of  Whe  Kaw  witJi  itihie  MliBSOurti,  to  the 
iWyandots.  • 

In  the  fall  of  18*4  the  siite  of  oW, 
Wyandott  was  laid  off  by  tne  Wya;* 
chiief  s  inito  acr.gj.  lots  .and  called  W,  ^ 
dotte  City.  T^At  was  the  portlion  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  from  Minnesota- 
land  Neo*afika  avemiiesj  north  to  J^iiey 
— ek.  '^      ■  ■     ■ 

n  Ithe  summier  of  1852  .leading 
of  the  Wyandott  nation  desired  t 
ganize  a  tferritoriial    go-'Crnment,  ' 
they  issued  a  call  for  an  election  fo 
d^legaite  ito  congre^.  Th®  eleoti<»n  w; 
held  on  the  12th  of  Ctetpber,  1852,  an 
i4b©lard  Guthrie  wtas  chosen    to     th 

rty-*second  congress.    A  provdsfionf^' 
'^vernment  -w^i^lao  organazfed,     hie 
included  also  Ifche  presen*  state  of  TSk^ 
■"  3ka,  and  William  Walker  v/as  ohoa 
roveriMrt?,  and  Georg*  J.  CaiftE^tJiec 
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people  in  our  cause  is  our 
ly  give  it  any  check,  even 
innels  not  laid  down  in  any 


ETTER  TO   EDWIN   D.   MORGAN 
MAY   20,    1 861 


vt'ithholding  pay— it  falls  so 

TTER   TO   EDWIN   M.   STANTON 
2VLARCH    I,    1864 


al  preferences,  if  there  be 

SPEECH   AT  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 
FEBRUARY    28,    1 857 

;ard  to  words. 

PEECH   AT   CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 
JULY    10,    1858 

es  (so  to  speak)  already  on 
as  I  can  avoid  it,  take  up 

R   TO   JOHN   A.    MCCLERNAND 
JANUARY    2  2,    1 863 

"Beware  of  entrance  to  a 
e  opposed  may  beware  of 
Quarrel  not  at  all.  No  man 
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resolved  to  make  the  most  of  himself  can  spare  time  for  personal 
contention.  Still  less  can  he  afford  to  take  all  the  consequences, 
including  the  vitiating  of  his  temper  and  the  loss  of  self-control. 
Yield  larger  things  to  which  you  can  show  no  more  than  equal 
right-  and  yield  lesser  ones,  though  clearly  your  own.  Better  give 
your  path  to  a  dog  than  be  bitten  by  him  in  contesting  for  the 
right.  Even  killing  the  dog  would  not  cure  the  bite. 

LETTER  TO  JAMES   M.   CUTTS 
OCTOBER   26,    1863 


Raffles 

The  President  has  no  authority  as  to  whether  you  may  raffle 
for  the  benevolent  object  you  mention.  If  there  is  no  objection 
in  the  Iowa  laws,  there  is  none  here. 

LETTER  TO  MOTHER  MARY  GONYEAG 
DECEMBER    1$,    1 863 


Railroads 

No  other  improvement  that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for 
can  equal  in  utiUty  the  railroad.  It  is  a  never-faiUng  source  of 
communication  between  places  of  business  remotely  situated 
from  each  other.  Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  progress  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  not  interrupted  by  either  high  or  ow 
water  or  freezing  weather,  which  are  the  principal  difficulaes 
that  render  our  future  hopes  of  water  communication  precarious 
and  uncertain. 

COMMUNICATION  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

SANGAMON   COUNTY,   ILLINOIS 

MARCH  9,    1832 

Dear  Sir:  ,,  -r, 

Says  Tom  to  John:  "Here's  your  old  rotten  wheelbarrow.  1  ve 
broke  it  usin'  on  it.  I  wish  you  would  mend  it,  case  I  shall  want 
to  borrow  it  this  arter-noon." 


